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THE MARKED FISH 


Katal and Likati live in New 
Guinea. They have fished all their lives. 
They know all about how to do it. At least, 
they used to think they knew all about it. 

Then, a while ago, they went fishing 
with the Adventist teacher and his son. 
Before they got into the canoe, the teacher 
said, “Boys, let’s kneel and ask God to bless 
our fishing trip.” 

Katal looked at Likati, and Likati looked 
at Katal. This was certainly a strange way 
to go fishing, but, though not yet Chris- 
tians, they were polite and so they knelt. 

It proved to be a good day for fishing, 
and soon the fish were piling up in the 
bottom of the canoe. Katal noticed that the 
teacher counted the fish as he brought them 
in, and put a mark on every tenth one. 
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Katal had never seen anyone do that be- 
fore, and presently his curiosity got the 
better of him. “Why do you mark every 
tenth fish?” he asked the teacher. 

“You remember we prayed to the God 

of heaven and asked Him to bless our fish- 
ing,” the teacher said. Katal nodded. “Well, 
God is blessing us. And He has asked that 
we show our appreciation for His blessing 
by giving back to Him the tenth part of 
what He gives to us. It is called tithe.” 

Katal and Likati looked at each other 
again. This was certainly the strangest fish- & a 
ing trip they had ever been on! 

Not long after that, they went fishing 
by themselves. Of course, they didn’t pray, 
and they certainly didn’t mark every tenth 
fish for God. It turned out to be a poor 
day, and they returned without many fish. 

A while after that, they fished again and 
once more they got just an average catch. 

Then the teacher invited them to go with 
him again. Once more they prayed before 
they started. Once more the teacher marked 
every tenth fish for God. And once more 
it turned out to be a very good day for fish. 
Katal and Likati were amazed at how many 
the teacher caught. 

The boys couldn’t always go with the 
teacher, of course. They went next time 
by themselves. No prayer. No marking of 
the tenth. And not many fish. 

Then again with the teacher. Prayer to 
start with. Every tenth fish carefully 
marked. And a large catch. 

How often this happened I don’t know, 
but I do know the boys told Missionary R. 
Harrison all about it—that every time they 
went with the teacher they caught plenty 
of fish, and every time they went alone 
they had very poor results. 

At last they went one night to the teacher 
and asked if he thought they ought to 
pray and pay tithe, too. The teacher said, 
“It’s up to you. It’s the right thing to do if 
you want God’s blessing and don’t want to 
steal from Him.” 

The boys decided to pray and pay tithe. 
God began to bless them, and they discov- | 
ered that it is a very wonderful thing @® 4 
be partners with God. If you aren’t paying 
tithe, try it. God will bless you, too. 


Your friend, 


a Wnzisel 





Usually it is bad for people to gossip, 


but these two sisters were 








Converted by Gossip! 


By BARBARA WESTPHAL 


LARGE house stands on a hill over- 
looking the city of Castries on the 
beautiful island of St. Lucia. The sparkling 
water of the blue Caribbean shines below 
in the harbor. Around the big house is a 
garden with bright tropical flowers in it, 
and among the shrubs there was once a 
lovely statue. There the two sisters who live 
in the large house used to light candles and 
pray. 
Then a neighbor woman dropped by with 
some gossip. 


“Oh, the strangest thing happened to- 
day,” she said. “You know the house where 
that Protestant minister lives—the one who 
teaches the people to keep Saturday in- 
stead of Sunday? Well, a thief was stealing 
some of the breadfruit from the tree near 
their kitchen door. The minister's wife saw 
the thief, so of course she ran out and 
grabbed him and screamed for help. Before 
her husband could reach her, the thief 
threw her to the ground. But he didn’t get 

To page 22 


Instead of thrashing the thief, the minister put his arm around him and gave him some breadfruit. 


JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 
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UNSEEN ENEMY 


By MARJORIE ANDERSON 


Chapter 3: A Bundle of Twigs 


What Happened Before: A dreadful fear hung over 
the mission school, and Mrs. Anderson, one of the 
teachers, could not figure out what was causing it. 
Girls who had always been happy went around with a 
haunted look and singing, ““Toseria Saitani’’ (“‘cast the 


devil out’). The girls seemed to shun Usbera, but 


what was wrong with her? Kinanga was acting 
strangely. One night Mrs. Anderson went to the girls 
dorm and found all the girls huddled at the end of the 
room, deathly afraid. But afraid of what? No one 
would tell her. 


Higerwen clang, clang. That was the mis- 
sion bell pealing out its summons to 
Sabbath school. Sabbath, the girls would 
have told you, was the best day in the week. 
To begin with, there was no six A.M. rising 
bell. Instead, everyone, even the cooks, had 
an extra hour in bed. Then, no one had any 
chores before breakfast. Breakfast would be 
special too, possibly with bananas as an ex- 
tra treat. 

After breakfast the girls would change 
into clean white dresses and white head- 
dresses, so that when the first bell rang they 
were ready to line up for inspection, from 
little Ruthu, the smallest girl in the school, 
to Mogusero the tallest. (Mogusero, by the 
way, was already promised in marriage.) 

Then at the second bell they marched 
solemnly down the brown path to the 
church. 

This morning they were behaving extra 
well. There was never a whisper as they 


filed into the church, and each one sat with 
her back as straight as a ramrod through- 
out the Sabbath school and preaching serv- 
ice. The missionary’s wife gave me a little 
nudge. 

“Look at Usbera,” she said. 

I nodded with satisfaction. Usbera’s lips 
were parted, and she was drinking in every 
word that was said, with keenest interest. 
At the end of the service, when the African 
preacher announced that he would conduct 
a baptismal class for those who were ready, 
Getega and Usbera were among the first to 
signify that they wished to be in it. It 
seemed odd that Janai, sitting across the 
aisle, should look so troubled when these 
two girls said they wanted to become Chris- 
tians. 

“Janai,” I said later, “is it not a good thing 
that so many of these girls are interested?” 

Janai agreed. 

“You did not look happy about Usbera,” 
I continued. 

“Usbera will have troubles,” he answered. 

“Troubles? Why should she have more 
than anyone else?” 

Janai gave me a searching look. “Usbera’s 
father is not a good man,” he said firmly. 

“You mean he is a heathen?” 

“A heathen?” Janai’s voice had an odd 
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sound. “Yes, he is a heathen.” And that was 
all he would say. Perhaps, I thought, Us- 
bera’s father, like so many of the heathen 
had already promised Usbera in marriage. 
Well, as long as she wanted to attend our 
school, the law would protect her. There 
was no reason that I could see why Usbera 
should not complete her Christian educa- 
tion. God's Spirit was working with some of 
these girls, I was sure of that. 

As the day wore on I could hear the 
sound of singing from the girls’ compound. 
Strange how the same song was repeated 
so often. 

“Toseria Saitani.” There it was again. 
“Togende amo n’ogosaba, toseria Saitani.” 
What was that? “Let us go with prayer to 
drive away the devil.” 

Maybe now that it was getting cooler we 
should go for a walk, I decided. Everyone 
would enjoy being away from the com- 
pound for a change. This time we picked 
our way through the bush to a tiny heathen 
village on the other side of the hill. The 
villagers came out to greet us. How different 


I picked up the bundle of twigs and threw it 





they looked! Some were 
clad only in skins, all were 
dirty, and several of the 
children had huge sore 
places on their arms and 
legs and swollen, runny eyes. 
The school did their best to help, telling the 
people things we had taught them at the 
school. 

“If you will keep your child clean”’—that 
was Getega talking—"“she will not get such 
sore eyes.” 

“We eat lots of greens in our school,” 
said another. “That way we do not get sick 
so easily.” 

Whether their advice would have any 
effect would have been hard to say, but the 
villagers seemed glad to talk to the girls 
and asked them to sing before they left. 
Linking arms, the girls looked to Kinanga 
for the lead. Kinanga gave a meaningful 
nod, then broke forth with, “Abasacha, 
n’abakungu toseria Saitani,” and as the rest 
joined in I suddenly wished I might never 
hear that song again. To page 16 





off the path. As | did so, several of the girls 


covered their faces with their hands, some screamed, others just stared. All were frightened. 
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PART ONE 


ERRY DESLEY added up the list of 
figures once again. It came to just under 
twenty-five dollars. “Hey, Dad!” he shouted. 

“What is it, Jerry?” 

“I can buy the bike before the end of the 
month!” 

“Fine. Do you have the job with Mr. 
Henderson at the hardware all lined up?” 

“Yes. He as much as said I could have it, 
yesterday. I’m supposed to see him in the 
morning for the final arrangements.” 

“Good,” Mr. Desley said, and returned 
to his paper. 

Jerry grinned to himself. Things were 
working out very nicely. The old bike he 
had been riding for several years looked as 
if it dated back to shortly before the Civil 
War, and Jerry certainly didn’t love riding 
the old contraption. 

Every day for months now he had gazed 
longingly at a racing bike displayed in the 
bike-shop window. Now, at last the time 
was approaching when that bike would be 
his. He could hardly control his mounting 
excitement. 

On the way to school the following morn- 
ing, he saw Max Brandon ahead of him. 
Max was not the finest boy in school, but at 
the moment, Jerry was anxious to tell his 
good fortune to anyone who would listen. 

Jerry peddled swifter on the old bike, 
and caught up with him. 

Max slowed down, letting his bicycle roll 
to a stop at the curb. “Yes? What do you 
want?” 

“I'm going to get that bike I was telling 
you about, before the end of the month! 
I've got it all figured up. And Mr. Hender- 
son as much as promised me the job at the 
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hardware. I’m going to see him this after- 
noon.” 

“Oh, yes? Well, I've got bad news for 
you,” Max said. 

“What do you mean?” Jerry asked. 

“You've got competition.” 

“Competition?” 

“Yes. Bob Mason. He wants that job, 
too. And he’s worked for Henderson before. 
If I were you I'd head over to Henderson’s 
right now and see if he won't hire you be- 
fore he sees Mason.” 

“Hey, what are you talking about, any- 
way? Mr. Henderson practically said I had 
the job already.” Jerry laughed. “Bob Mason 
won't get it. Mr. Henderson was telling 
me——” 

“Oh, yes? Well, have it your own way,” 
Max interrupted, and started off down the 
street. 

Jerry followed a short distance behind. 
Bob Mason? No, no. Mr. Henderson would 
give the job to him, not Bob Mason. He 
shrugged his shoulders. He had nothing to 
worry about. Besides, Bob was spending so 
much time on the baseball team that he 
probably wouldn’t even want the job if it 
were offered to him. 

Max was looking particularly unhappy 
this morning, and after a short distance, 
Jerry caught up with him again and said, 
“What's bothering you?” 

Max laughed. “Nothing. Nothing at all.’ 

Jerry shrugged. 

Max said, “Nothing, except that 
wretched Mason. He’s fixed it so I can’t be 
on the team this year.” 

Jerry did not know much about Max. But 
he did know that Max had been working 
hard to get on the baseball team. “What 
happened?” he asked sympathetically. 

















JOHN GOURLELY, ARTIST 


Turning the corner, Bob Mason bumped into Max. “You'll be sorry for this,” Max shouted angrily. 


“Well, in geometry, Professor Carson 
grades on a percentage basis, you know. 
And if it hadn’t been for Mason getting 
the highest grade in the whole class, I'd 
have been O.K. But Mason raised the whole 
average so that instead of getting a C, as I 
should have, I got a D+. That’s just like 
good old Mason. He knew how hard I was 
trying to get on the team. Everything was 
O.K. All I had to do was keep my grades up. 
But Mason came along and wrecked every- 
thing!” Max muttered something under his 
breath. 

“Yes, you were studying a lot, weren't 
you?” Jerry remembered his surprise re- 
cently when he noticed how often Max 
studied conscientiously in the library. He 
could understand how he felt. 

“You can be sure I was studying! Study- 
ing like everything! Even at home. My folks 
would watch television—but not me. I'd be 

ight in there studying all this stuff; and 
then Mason pulls a deal like this! It isn’t 
fair. Just wait till I get a chance to get even 
with him! He'll know then better than to 
tangle with me!” 

Jerry said nothing. He knew it would be 
useless to point out how illogical Max’s 
reasoning was. If the truth were known, 
Jerry thought as he pulled into the school- 





yard, Bob Mason probably never gave Max 
or anyone else a thought in geometry class. 
Bob was a perfectionist—or at least some- 
thing very close to one—he wanted to do 
his best in everything. And Jerry knew that 
while it was undoubtedly Bob’s fault that 
Max got that D+, nevertheless, Bob had 
probably never realized it, nor intended that 
it should happen. 

Jerry left his bike in the bicycle rack, 
and with Max, went toward the school. Just 
as they were turning around the corner of 
the school building, Bob Mason bumped 
into Max. 

“Hey, watch it! Who are you trying to 
shove around?” Max demanded. 

“Sorry, Max. Didn't see you,” Bob said 
quickly. 

“Like fun you didn’t see me.” 

Bob frowned. “Look, I said I was sorry. 
What else do you want?” 

Max laughed. “I'll say you'll be sorry for 
this. You had better watch who you're push- 
ing around, Bob Mason.” 

“I don’t see what you’re so angry about. I 
just bumped into you. And I’m sorry. Now 
why all the excitement?” 

“Get out of here,” Max said. “Go.” 

Bob shrugged, and went his way. 

“See that?” Max said. “Always trying to 
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Andy’s Gadget Magic 





A CAMPING TRICK 
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ruin things for me! I can’t even walk to my 
classes without his trying to trip me!” 

“Maybe it was an accident,” Jerry sug- 
gested. 

“Oh, sure, just an accident,” Max said 
sarcastically, and turned into his classroom. 

Jerry smiled to himself when Max was 
out of sight. Poor Max, he was certain the 
whole world was against him. Someday—if 
he would just give people a chance—he 
would find they were willing to like him. 

The school day seemed to drag out, hour 
after slow hour. The day was warm; the 
odors of the classroom seemed heavy and 
tiring. Chalk, sandwiches, dust, floor wax, 
and the peculiar odor from the aquarium at 
the back of the room. 

The bell rang. “Class dismissed.” The 
teacher leaned back wearily in her chair. 
She smiled and nodded in a tired sort of way 
as the students filed out of the room, and 
then offered a sigh of relief. She closed her 
eyes for a moment, then set to work again. 

Jerry was out of the classroom, across the 
playground, and on his old bike before the 
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final bell had stopped ringing. He raced out 
of the schoolyard, narrowly missing two 
younger students running toward the school 
bus, and hurried to the hardware. 

He jumped off his bike, and parked it 
quickly near the back door. 

“Hello, Mr. Henderson,” he said a mo- 
ment later. He smiled at the rather old 
man. “Well, do I start work tomorrow 
afternoon? You know, I could work a few 
hours this afternoon if you like. I have all 
my studying done, and I really don’t need 
to be home before six-thirty. If you want, 
I'll stay right now and help you 4 

“Son,” Mr. Henderson drawled in his slow, 
deliberate manner. 

“Yes, Mr. Henderson?” 





“Look, I appreciate your willingness :} 4 


get to work; but there is a little matter we 
have to talk over.” 

“What’s that, Mr. Henderson?” 

“I've been thinking. Bob Mason was in 
to see me this morning. Did you know 
that he worked for me last summer?” 

“Yes, sir.” To page 16 

















STARS IN APRIL 


TAKE SIX HUNDRED YEARS 
TO COUNT THEM! 


Wry don’t they get some different pic- 
& tures for the JUNIOR GUIDE?” I hear 


someone saying. “That photograph of the 
stars is the same as the ones they had last 
month.” 

Hold on a minute. It may look similar, 
but it is not the same. The galaxy pictured 
this month is billions of miles away from 
the ones shown last time. And any picture 
of a galaxy is worth looking at, for such 
pictures are so hard to make. This one 
required the use of the 200-inch telescope. 
You certainly couldn’t take it with an or- 
dinary camera. In the first place, you can’t 
see it, so how would you know where to 
point the camera? 

Galaxies are a great distance away. There 
is one that is a million and a half multi- 
plied by six million miles away—and it is 
the closest. The one pictured is very much 
farther away than that! 

Galaxies are made up of countless num- 
bers of suns. Probably this one has at least 
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See Leo tonight. Find the Big Dipper and look back- 
ward from the stars that point to the North Star. 





It would take you six hundred years to count all the 
stars in this picture! This is galaxy No. NGC 2903 
To see where it is, look for the X in the diagram. 


a billion suns in it. That means that if you 
were to try to number them, and counted at 
the rate of five a second, day and night, 
year after year, it would take you more 
than six hundred years to count them all! 
The suns in a galaxy move in a circle 
around the center. The ones near the mid- 
dle move the fastest, the ones on the outside 
going somewhat slower. A sun near the 
outside may take two hundred million years 
to go around once—which requires fast 
traveling, at that—more than 20 million 
miles a day, for a galaxy may well measure 
eighty thousand light years from one 
edge to another—480,000,000,000,000,000 
miles! 
It is estimated that there are at least half 
a billion galaxies that could be seen by the 
To page 19 
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“How can I help?” said the prince. “By being a 


wise, kind, understanding king,’ said his counselor. 


ORPHAN BOY 
WHO BECAME KING 


By MRS. ROSE WILSTER 


we CHRISTIAN was born on April 
12, 1577. That was 381 years ago this 
week. When he was eleven his father died 
and he knew he would soon be king of 
Denmark and Norway. 

He was going to be a king! What an op- 
portunity! He tingled all over as he thought 
of it, and he made up his mind he would be 
the best king Denmark and Norway ever 
had. 

He would not be allowed to wear the 
crown until he was nineteen. There was 
much he had to learn in eight years. He was 
greatly interested in architecture and 





This is the Round Tower King Christian built. The 
ruler of Russia once went to the top on horseback. 
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learned the carpenter’s trade. No electrically 
driven tools were available in those days. 
Marble was hewn and polished by hand. 
When looking at the beautiful interiors of 
the old castles and cathedrals one wonders 
how men had patience and strength to do 
such flawless wood carving in ceilings and 
floors, as well as in furniture. Prince Chris- 
tian stood for hours watching men work on 
a new building. He said, “When I am king, 
I shall build beautiful structures that will 
make Denmark famous throughout the 
world.” 

He moved about quite freely with boys 
chosen as suitable companions for a young 
prince. His beloved guardian, Niels Kaas, 
wisely trained him to use his own judgment 
as much as possible. 

Prince Christian was concerned about the 
poverty of the students at a nearby school. 
They received free instruction, but were 
obliged to knock on doors and beg for food. 
They looked pale and miserable. Their 
clothes were outworn and outgrown. One 
day Prince Christian talked for an hour with 
a boy who was much too small for his age. 
He had a stunted, mistreated appearance. 
The lad did not realize that he was talking 
to a prince, and he confided that he intended 
to run away from school at daybreak. 

“Cannot the conditions be made more 
satisfactory so you need not leave the 
school?” Prince Christian asked him. 

“No,” answered the boy. “You have no 
idea how sternly we are disciplined and 
how difficult it is to learn under such con- 
ditions.” Prince Christian gave him all the 

















coins he had in his pockets. “I wish I could 
do something now that would really help 
you and the other boys at the school,” he 
said. “I shall do something when I am king!” 
The stunted boy looked at him in surprise! 
He had been talking to the prince! Struck 
speechless, he hid the coins in his shoe and 
hurried away. 

In the evening Prince Christian talked 
with Niels Kaas about these poor boys. 
“What can I do to help?” he asked. 

“You can help most by preparing your- 
self to be the wisest, kindest, most under- 
standing king that your nation has ever 
had,” said the kindly old guardian. 

“I will study science. I will study business 
administration. I will learn also from Tycho 
Brahe, the astronomer. I will learn all that 
I can and be ready when I get the chance 
to help,” said Prince Christian. 

Niels Kaas gave his consent to allow the 
prince to visit the famous astronomer, who 
was soon to be driven from Denmark be- 
cause many people were opposed to his 
new theories about the stars. Tycho Brahe 
noticed at once that Prince Christian asked 
intelligent questions. He presented a globe 
to the eager boy, who gave the scientist a 
gold chain in gratitude. 

Niels Kaas died soon after this, but he 


This picture was drawn many, many years ago and shows King Christian on an inspection trip. 


handed Prince Christian the keys to the 
room in the castle where was kept the crown 
— would wear when he became 19, in 
1596. 

Soon after he was crowned, King Chris- 
tian began a large-scale building program. 
Every morning at daybreak he would visit 
the site of a building project, personally 
supervising the work and seeing to it that 
the architects’ plans were being followed 
precisely. He built the beautiful Rosenborg 
palace and planned the park surrounding it, 
which is still called “The King’s Garden.” At 
Bremerholmen he built a huge structure to 
be used by the navy. This was later re- 
modeled and is now known as Holmen’s 
Church. Nearby, he supervised the building 
of many small, comfortable houses for navy 
men and their families to live in. These are 
still being used. 

Remembering the poor boy at the school, 
he built Regensen, a college providing free 
lodging for 100 students. Similar colleges 
were soon built in other towns, by local 
government organizations. 

He also erected “Round Tower,” 117 feet 
high, one of the strangest monuments in the 
country and built to serve as an observatory. 
No doubt the young king was thinking of 

To page 18 
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Pinky was the fattest, best-looking pig in the village, 
and Moe was sure he would be eaten at the feast. 


Moz TOTOLA was an orphan boy who 
lived with an uncle on one of the 
islands that are called the New Hebrides. 

On his twelfth birthday his uncle gave 
him a little white piglet that he had named 
Pinky because its tiny snout and its cloven 
hoofs were pinkish white. In the New 
Hebrides the pig is a sacred animal, and 
Moe was quite proud to have such a beauti- 
ful pig for his own. 

Belep, a boy about Moe’s age, was the 
eldest son of the local witch doctor. The 
two boys were friends, but Belep was jeal- 
ous of Moe's pig, because his own parents 
had never given him a pet to raise. 

By the time a year had passed, Pinky was 
full-grown and fat, a very handsome pig, 
indeed. Then the witch doctor announced 
that the time had come for the annual 
feast in honor of the sacred pigs. Everyone 
in the village was required to bring his 
best pig to the festival. After ten days of 
festivities, the witch doctor would select 
the best pig of all, and everyone would 
feast on it. Moe, of course, had to bring 
Pinky. If he had tried to hide him, Belep 
would have told his father and there would 
have been no end of trouble. 
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During the ten days of feasting and 
dancing, the pigs were bathed and gar- 
landed with necklaces of seed shells and 
grass. They had the places of honor at the 
long tables and were allowed to eat first— 
while the natives danced around them, 
beating drums. 

Moe did not enjoy the feasting this year. 
He was too worried about Pinky. Certainly 
he was the fattest, best-looking pig of them 
all. His short, white hair and pink snout 
attracted much attention. And Moe saw the 
witch doctor eyeing him as he gobbled his 
corn and taro root. 

The tenth day of the feast arrived. Where 
were Moe and his pet? Belep searched 
through the crowd and all through the 
long huts. Moe and Pinky had disappeared! 

Belep’s father ordered the owners of the 
pigs to form a circle with the pigs inside. 
Now he walked among the pigs with a 
slow step, holding high his sacred stick, a 
staff of brown, highly polished wood. He 
was looking for that well-kept, white, fat 
pig that had taken his eye at the feast, but 
it was not there. 

“The pigs are not all here,” he thundered 
at the men, glaring around the circle. A 
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By KELSEY VAN KIPP 


murmur of discontent ran through the 
crowd. One man, bolder than the others, 
exclaimed as he stepped forward, “All the 
pigs are here. Who would dare take his 
pig away?” His eyes rested briefly on the 
face of Moe’s uncle. Many of the men in 
the circle were from cannibal tribes living 
in the interior of the island. The penalty 
for not bringing a good pig to the festival 
was human sacrifice. No one dared to leave 
his best pig at home. 

In the clamor that followed, Moe’s uncle 
shouted, “My best pig is in the circle. I 
know it is.” 

“Choose,” the crowd yelled at the witch 
doctor. “Get on with the feast.” 

Reluctantly the witch doctor stilled the 
clamor by choosing a fat, brown pig. With 
a shout the men killed it and began the 
final events of the festival. 

What had become of Moe and Pinky? 
Belep did not know it, but Moe had de- 
cided to hide at the only place he knew 
where pigs were not eaten. He had started 
at daybreak to go to the Seventh-day Ad- 
ventist mission he had heard lay on the 
other side of the island, many miles away 
through the forest. 





It was a long way for a boy and a pig to 
go on foot. Some of the trail led through 
jungle and across shallow streams, where 
Moe had to carry his fat pet because it was 
afraid of the water. It was all he could do to 
struggle along with the pig in his arms 
while the volcanic rock cut his bare feet. 
He walked along the shore a large part of 
the way, for the sand was more soothing to 
his feet. 

Just before darkness wiped out all signs 
of the foot trail on the second day, the two 
arrived at the mission station. 

And the missionary said, “We cannot 
keep a pig here.” 

Moe was so tired and footsore he nearly 
cried. Yet the missionary’s voice was kind 
as he explained, “What will the people 
think of the mission? We have been teach- 
ing them to get rid of pigs and to raise 
vegetables instead. What will they say if 
we keep a pig ourselves?” 

At this moment the missionary’s wife 
came into the room. “What's the trouble?” 
she asked, looking down at the boy crouch- 
ing on the floor with his arm around a very 
fat, white pig. Tears were rolling down his 
cheeks now. And the pig had dropped on 
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DID YOU KNOW? 


By SYLVIA OTIS 


Did you know 

That up in heaven, 

There's a record kept of you? 
There's a list 

Of all your troubles 

And of all the things you do. 


There are angels 

Sent to help you 
Whenever you're in need. 
You make them glad 

When you have done 

A thoughtful, helping deed. 


So let us each one, 

Day by day, 

At home, at play, at school 
Renew our pledge 

To our dear Lord, 

To keep His golden rule. 





the floor in a state of complete exhaustion. 

Her heart was touched as she heard Moe’s 
story and how far he had come to save his 

t. 
ie we could keep the pig for a little 
while,” she begged her husband, “at least 
until the festival is over and the boy is 
ready to go back.” 

“But that is the trouble,” answered her 
husband. “He says he cannot go back. He 
wants to be our houseboy and stay here. It 
is a serious crime in his village not to enter 
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the sacred pig contest. He says the men 
would slit his heart open if they got a 
chance. He has broken one of their taboos. 
He says his friend Belep, the witch doc- 
tor’s son, told him his father was going to 
choose Pinky. That makes it serious. What 
do we know about the minds of these can- 
nibals?” 

“I see,” the missionary’s wife answered 
thoughtfully. “He has made himself an out- 
cast for the sake of his pet, probably the 
only thing he loves. We cannot send him 
back to die at the hands of his own people. 
Surely we can explain to the people at the 
mission how much the boy loves the white 
pig. We can say that we have taken on a 
little scavenger to eat up the vegetable peel- 
ings and the garbage so it will not have to 
be buried. And the pig is never to be eaten. 
He can die a natural death from old age.” 

The missionary smiled and shook his head 
at his wife. But when he turned back to Moe 
and met the pleading black eyes of the boy 
with the bramble-scratched arm around the 
exhausted little pig, his heart was touched. 
He could not refuse to let him stay. 

And that was how it happened that a 
little white pig brought Moe Totola to the 
mission. Moe was a good student and a 
willing worker. In a few years he was bap- 
tized and later he became a colporteur. He 
was a good colporteur too, a willing worker 
for God; but he never went back to his 
native village. After what happened to 
Pinky he knew he could never go back. 

The white pig was not a problem to 
the missionary long. Early one morning 
two weeks after his arrival at the mission, 
Pinky was found floating in the coral la- 
goon. The stout fence that Moe had built 
for a pen had been trampled down and bro- 
ken in one spot to try to make it look as if 
the pig had rooted his way out. But Moe 
knew his happy little pet had not done it. 
And he knew that Pinky was much too 
afraid of water to have gone close enough 
to it to be drowned. 

Moe knew that either Belep or his fa- 
ther had found out where he had gone. 
They had done this thing to the sacred 
white pig to get even with Moe for run- 
ning away to save him. That was why Moe 
Totola never went back to his native village. 
He knew he was cut off forever from his 
old friends. But he didn’t mind. Thanks 
to Pinky, he had found something much 
better than cannibal feasts or sacred pigs. 














Was Tommy Fair? 


By CHARLES ROBINSON 
(As told to Inez Storie Carr) 


Tomy, you are not being fair! We go 
to Sabbath school with you. You should go 
to the movies with us. There is a long 
Western with lots of shooting and pony 
riding this afternoon, and we want you to 
come and see it with us.” 

Tommy loved action. And he loved his 
pals, Jerry and Gene, who lived across the 
street. What fun one had, all three had. But 
Tommy’s parents were Seventh-day Advent- 
ists, and they told him it was not right to go 
to the movies. 

Tommy’s foot slowly poked away at the 








Suddenly Tommy 
turned a handspring , 
and came up talk- | 
ing! He had decided \ 
what he would say 
to his friends. 


JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 


fresh dust the boys had stirred up at the 
park ball diamond where they had just fin- 
ished a game. Mom’s words at worship that 
very morning flashed into his mind. “We 
are never safe when we go to places God 
does not want us to be.” 

“Come on, Tommy, say you will go,” 
urged Jerry. “It’s cool and comfortable in 
the movie house, and the pictures are so 
good. After it’s over we'll go down to the 
park and play bandit just like they did in 
the movie.” Then Gene added in reproach- 
ful tones, “We always go with you to your 
Sabbath school!” 

Tommy hesitated, and an _ innocent- 
sounding voice urged, “You are not being 
fair. If you want to help these fellows be- 
come Seventh-day Adventists, be a good 
sport and go this time. That way they will 
know you are their friend and they will be 
more willing to listen to you when you ex- 
plain later why you shouldn’t go.” 

Suddenly Tommy turned a handspring. 
He came up talking! “Listen, guys, you 
remember what my Sabbath school teacher 
said last Sabbath morning?” At last he had 
found his voice and his courage, too. If 
these boys wanted to call him a fuddle- 
duddle or a poor sport he wasn’t going to 
care. He had balanced the danger of losing 
earthly friends against the danger of losing 
heavenly ones. And he had made his choice 
between seeing a lot of wild shooting and 
fighting, and seeing the right road to 
heaven. 

Yes, Jerry and Gene remembered! They 
recalled how carefully the smiling lady in 
the pink dress had explained, “What our 
eyes look at and what our thoughts think 
about shape the inside Tommy or Jerry or 
Gene or Mary, for good or bad. For all of 
us have an inside boy or girl that determines 
what our outside one will be. Movies get us 
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all excited and unreal inside and make us do 
things that we are sorry for afterward.” 

Gene, who was always given to adding 
the last word, added now, “She said, ‘If we 
make that inner man do right the outer 
man will be right too.’” 

“O.K., O.K., Tommy, you win. See you 
at your Sabbath school tomorrow,” called 
Jerry and Gene as they rushed into their 
house for dinner. 


Unseen Enemy 
From page 5 


With many Good-bys we started down 
the hill. Usbera was at the end of the line, 
and I fell into step beside her. 

“I was happy to see you join the baptis- 
mal class,” I said. 

Usbera looked pleased, but said nothing. 

“I hope your father will not make too 
many difficulties,” I continued. 

Evidently it was the wrong thing to say, 
for at the mention of her father, Usbera’s 
hand flew to her mouth and her eyes be- 
came wide with fright. At the same mo- 
ment, the procession of girls stopped ab- 
ruptly, with a loud outburst of talking and 
much waving of arms. 

The path divided here, the path to the 
left leading to the school. The girls in front 
were refusing to go down it, the ones be- 
hind were urging them on, while some were 
shouting violently to go the other way. 

I called for silence and the noise sub- 
sided. 

“Now,” I said, “let us take the nearest 
way home.” 

“Not me,” said Kinanga. “I will never go 
down that path.” 

Others muttered in agreement. 

“The path to the right is almost as near,” 
said Getega. “Why couldn’t we take that?” 

“Yes, the other way. Let's go the other 
way,” urged others. 

“But what’s wrong with this way?” I 
demanded. Then I spotted something across 
the path. I was just about to investigate 
when I felt a hand on my skirt. It was little 
Ruthu. “Don’t go,” she cried. “You'll find 
trouble.” 

“There’s nothing to fear, Ruthu,” | said 
as kindly as I could. Then shaking loose, I 
took the few steps down the path to the 
object causing so much concern. In dead 
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silence the girls watched. Why, it was 
nothing but an odd bundle of twigs. I 
picked it up and looked at it. It seemed 
perfectly harmless, so I threw it as far away 
into the bushes as possible. When I turned 
back to my pupils, some were staring in 
fascination, others had covered their faces 
with their hands. 

“See, I’m all right. Nothing there to hurt 
anyone. Now let’s go home.” 

The walk ended in complete silence. If 
only I were an African myself, I thought, 
maybe I would know what this was all 
about. Tomorrow, for sure, I would ask 
Janai what these strange, frightening in- 
cidents meant. 

(But YOU will have to wait till 
next week! ) 


Triangle 
From page 8 


“Well, it seems he wants a job again. 
Now it may not be exactly fair to you, but 
after all, Bob has worked for me before. He 
knows the merchandise and exactly what 
needs to be done. So I'm afraid ” Mr. 
Henderson shrugged. 

Jerry stared at him in disbelief. “But 
you said 3 

Mr. Henderson 
“What did I say?” 

“You practically promised me the job! 
I've been counting on it. There’s a bike 
that I Look, Mr. Henderson, why 
can’t I have the job?” 

“I explained all that to you,” Mr. Hen- 
derson said impatiently. “Now I’m busy. I 
can’t talk to you all afternoon. Bob has 
worked for me before, and he knows all 
the things it would take me a long time to 
teach you. It just makes better sense for me 
to hire him. If I had known earlier that 
he wanted to work, I wouldn’t have en- 
couraged you. I’m sorry if this has incon- 
venienced you, my boy, but after all I can’t 
be responsible for plans you make.” 

“Yes, Mr. Henderson.” 

“Fine. I’m glad we understand each 
other. Now, if you'll excuse me, I must 
check on an order.” 

“Yes, Mr. Henderson.” 

Jerry rose and left the store, slowly. 
Gradually he realized that all his plans had 
been shattered. 








looked up _ sharply. 











The air was hot and dusty, and he 
pedaled homeward automatically, not see- 
ing the people or things about him. 

So now he wouldn't get the new bike. 
Perhaps he could get a job some place else. 
Maybe at the grocery store. No. He had 
already asked there. And he had asked at 
the newspaper, too. No routes open. And 
he had asked He had asked every- 
where. That was why the chance of getting 
a job at the hardware had seemed like a 
dream come true. Now, thanks to Bob 
Mason, that dream would be confined to the 
world of fantasy. 

“Hey! Hey, Jerry!” 

Jerry blinked. He was riding down the 
last block before his house. “Yes?” He 
turned. He had just passed Max. 

Max was sauntering along the street. 
Jerry thought for a moment that he looked 
like one of the “toughs” he had sometimes 
seen pictured in newspapers. And for a 
moment he felt—to his own amusement— 
just a little afraid of his classmate. The 
feeling quickly vanished, and he rode back 
to where Max waited for him, now leaning 
against the corner of a drugstore. 

“Get your job, kid?” Max had the irritat- 
ing habit of referring to almost everyone as 
“kid.” 

“No. You were right.” 

“How's that?” 

“Mason got the job.” 

“It figures.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Mason’s spoiling everyone's plans.” 

Jerry shrugged. “He probably didn’t even 
know I wanted the job.” 

“But maybe he did,” Max said. “And 
maybe he wanted to prove to everyone that 
he’s so much better than anyone else, that 
he can get whatever he wants.” 

“That hardly seems reasonable, 
You don’t really believe that, do you?” 

“Sure I do. And you know why? Be- 
cause I know Mason.” Max laughed bit- 
terly. “Mason has this sort of complex, you 
might say. He wants to be best at every- 
thing, so when he sees someone else trying 
for something he butts right in and takes it 
himself.” 

Jerry smiled. “But that proves, then, that 
Mason didn’t get that high grade in ge- 
ometry just to keep you off the team, but 
because he wanted to be best in geometry.” 

Max was not to be tricked. “But why did 
he want to be best in geometry? Because he 





Max. 


wanted to show me that he could keep me 
off the team!” 

Jerry smiled. “Well, he’s stiff competi- 
tion, all right.” 

Max looked at Jerry for a moment, and 
Jerry grew faintly uneasy. “What's on your 
mind, Max?” he asked finally. 

“I just got an idea,” Max said. He 
glanced around. “Let's go someplace. I'll 
tell you all about it.” 

“Well, I've got to get home 


” 











SPRING 


By JOCEY FAY, Age 12 
South Lancaster, Massachusetts 


There is no time like spring; 
The streams just seem to sing; 
And robins chirp and chat 

At every little thing. 


Daffodils so lovely 
Nod their little heads; 
Pansies look so pretty 
In their pansy beds. 


Little buds will open, 

And soon new leaves will grow; 
Then green shoots will come 
From seeds the farmers sow. 


So let us all get out 

And celebrate with fun; 

And let us all sing joyously, 

‘Cause spring, real spring, has sprung. 








“You can go home later. Come on!” 

Jerry rode beside Max on his bike, and 
the two went down the street a distance. 
Then Max said, “Here’s a good spot. Come 
over here.” They were beside a vacant lot. 
They sat down on an old packing crate 
someone had discarded. 

“Look, it wasn’t fair of Mason to get that 
job you wanted, was it?” 

“I didn’t think so.” 

“O.K. How would you like to get even 
with him?” 

“Well, I don’t know, Max. I mean, after 
all, it was really up to Mr. Henderson, 
whether I got the job or not.” 

“Ha!” Max scoffed. “Look, Bob is treas- 
urer of the student association, isn’t he? 
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Then it should be easy to get our revenge. 
Listen!” 

As Max outlined his plan, Jerry looked 
down at the ground. A beetle was crawling 
toward Jerry's left foot. It climbed over a 
twig and upset itself for a moment. Its legs 
wiggled in the air until it righted itself and 
continued slowly on its way, seeming to 
know exactly where it was headed. 

The more Jerry heard, the more amazed 
he became. The plan was clever, but who 
could be so cruel, so heartless as to carry 
it out? 

Then slowly, firmly, he saw Max reach 
over and crush the beetle beneath his shoe. 

(To be continued) 


Orphan Boy Who Became King 
From page 11 


his friend, Tycho Brahe when he designed 
it. Halfway up in the tower a place was 
built to house some of the famous astrono- 
mer’s globes and instruments. There is no 
stairway to the top. There is a broad, wind- 
ing walk, making it possible to walk grad- 
ually upward, round and round to the top. 
When King Christian IV grew older he 
arranged for members of the navy to carry 
him to the top of the tower on a sedan 
chair. Peter the Great once rode to the top 
and down again on horseback. 

From his diary we also find how the king 
spent his days at the royal court. He would 
rise at sunup from his large, canopied bed, 
and his servants would bring his clothes to 
him. When he was dressed he would go to 
an open window for a breath of fresh air 
and a view of his garden. Then he would 
kneel on a small bench to pray. A servant 
would accompany him to the stable where 
he would mount a horse and ride for a short 
inspection trip to his latest building project, 
after which he would return to the palace 
for a hearty breakfast. After filling in his 
diary, he would write letters to be delivered 
by messenger. He helped establish an effi- 
cient postal service and in honor of this his 
photograph appeared on a postage stamp 
in 1924, the 300th anniversary of the 
Danish post office. 

In Norway, King Christian IV helped 
establish the silver and copper industries. 
He built a new city where the city of Oslo 
had burned, except that he had it laid nearer 
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the ocean. It was named Christiania in his 
honor, but later the name was changed to 
Oslo. 

In 1597, when he was 20, he married the 
lovely Anna Catherine of Brandenburg. She 
became the mother of two sons, Christian 
and Frederick, but she died in 1612 when 
the king was only 35. He later married 
Kirsten Munk who became the mother of 
eight daughters and one son. The children 
loved their cheerful, friendly father who 
took a great deal of interest in their cloth- 
ing, their education, and all concerning 
them. 

At 48, King Christian IV was popular 
and successful. He heard much of a war in 
Germany and wished to help the Protestants 
win. This was his first experience in war. He 
had the misfortune, while on horseback, to 
fall through a wooden bridge. He lay un- 
conscious for two days and was hospitalized 
for a month. The war ended with great 
losses to Denmark. 

On his return from the war, he discov- 
ered one day in the royal courtyard a stunted- 
looking man, bent and tired, working among 
the flowers. The king recognized him as the 
poor student to whom he had given a hand- 
ful of coins. The two sat down beside each 
other on a bench, and the king asked his 
friend about his experiences since they had 
last been together. He had been an instruc- 
tor in Latin, the man said. And he knew the 
German language well, too. He was losing 
his sight, however, and could no longer 
teach. The king gave him a job as valet to 
a government official who traveled often 
to Germany. 

The king spoke to his friend of the 
losses in the war. He said that when he was 
young he had felt it would be easy to bring 
prosperity and happier living conditions to 
the Danish and Norwegian people. Now he 
knew that changes come slowly when deal- 
ing with human beings. No king could 
bring about reforms by signing some papers 
and erecting some buildings. Changes had 
to come also within the hearts and minds 
of men, and such changes could not come in 
one man’s lifetime. But a beginning had 
been made. For this, King Christian IV was 
thankful. 

He had little opportunity to talk again 
with his friend. A new war was breaking 
out. The Swedish statesman, Axel Oxen- 
stierna sent an army into Jutland. Here 
King Christian played the heroic part of 
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leading his soldiers from the deck of the 
ship Trefoldigheden at Kolber Heide in 
1644. 

A piece of iron from a shattered cannon 
struck the king's helmet, making a hole 
through it and causing the king to fall un- 
conscious on the floor. The sight of his 
right eye was gone. Through the noise and 
confusion, heroic King Christian IV rose 
slowly to his feet, saying, “I have been 
wounded, but I still live. Fight on, brave 
men, for home and country.” 

At Rosenborg palace his pierced helmet, 
his bloodstained handkerchief, and the 
jacket he wore in battle are museum pieces 
today. The Danish national song, “King 
Christian Stood Beside the Mast” was writ- 
ten in memory of Denmark’s soldier king 
who was a leader in war as well as in peace. 

On February 28, 1648 the popular king 
died quietly at Rosenborg palace, with his 
family gathered around him. He kept his 
inner poise to the last. He had lived to be 
71, and his life continues to be an inspira- 
tion to young and old each time the stirring 
music of the King Christian IV song is 
played. 


Take Six Hundred Years to 
Count Them! 


From page 9 


200-inch telescope, and astronomers are 
sure there are many more beyond these. 

Though there are so many, God looks 
after them all. He even has a name for 
every one of them! (See Isaiah 40:26.) 
We just have numbers for them. The one 
pictured here is NGC 2903. 

You can tell approximately where it is 
if you will go outside tonight about nine 
o'clock and face toward the south. Then 
look almost straight up, till you see a bright 
star that looks like the dot at the bottom of 
a backward question mark. This star is 
called Regulus, which means “little king.” 
To be sure you are looking at the right one, 
find the Big Dipper. Find the two stars 
that point to the North Star. Go backward 
from them in a straight line, and it will 
lead you very close to Regulus. 

This “question mark” is usually called 
the Sickle. To the left of the Sickle is a 
triangle of stars. The triangle and the 
Sickle together make the constellation Leo, 
which means Lion. 
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FIND A PEN PAL HERE 


If you want pen pals, write to some of these boys 
and girls. They will be glad to get a letter from you 


Angelina Sta Rita, age 13. Philippine Union Col- 
lege, Box 1772, Manila, Philippine Islands. Stamps. 

Ronna Kay Pond, age 12. Box 364, Nelson, British 
Columbia, Canada. Horses, skating, skiing, swimming, 
violin. 

Melbourne J. Pond, age 11. Box 364, Nelson, Brit- 
ish Columbia, Canada. Horses, dogs, hockey, skiing, 
drawing. 

Sandra Fleming, age 11. Box 2064, Collegedale, 
Tennessee, U.S.A. Swimming, horseback riding, 
piano, biking. 

Evelyn Cramer, age 13. 1235 West Fir Avenue, 
Oxnard, California, U.S.A. Post cards, stamps, swim- 
ming, reading. 

Robert Gyvette, age 13. North Clarendon, Ver- 
mont, U.S.A. Stamps, rocks, army patches, army hats, 
biking, riding horses. 

Beverly Deal, age 11. Box 126, Shattuck, Okla- 
homa, U.S.A. Piano, reading, roller skating, sports. 

Dorothy R. Hostetter, age 11. Radium, Colorado, 
U.S.A. Riding horses, stamps, swimming. 

Sheree Porter, age 14. 157 Camarillo Avenue, 
Oxnard Beach, California, U.S.A. Sewing, stamps, 
post cards, reading. 

Richard Stieglitz, age 12. 168 Gordon Place, Free- 
port, Long Island, New York, U.S.A. Baseball, stamps. 

Merily Recibe, age 16. Philippine Union College, 
Box 1772, Manila, Philippine Isands. Stamps, post 
cards, cooking. 

Adelaide Recibe, age 14. Philippine Union College, 
Box 1772, Manila, Philippine Islands. Reading, bik- 
ing, stamps, photos. 

Ferie de Asis, age 15. Philippine Union College, 
Box 1772, Manila, Philippine Islands. Photos, stamps, 
reading, singing. 








The constellation Leo should be very 
easy to find, for it will shine brightly during 
April. 

When you have found Leo, look for the 
place marked with the X in the diagram. 
That’s where the galaxy NGC 2903 is 
located. 

You can’t see it now. But when Jesus 
comes, the righteous will be able to fly out 
into space and see all these wonderful 
things close up. It’s one more reason for 
being good, isn’t it? 
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ee Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


III—CALEB, WHO LED IN 
COURAGE AND FAITH 


(APRIL 19) 


Memory Verse: “And Caleb stilled the people 
before Moses, and said, Let us go up at once, 
and possess it; for we are well able to overcome 
it” (Numbers 13:30). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read the story of the sending of the twelve 
spies into the land of Canaan, in Numbers 13: 
1-3 and verses 21-33, and how Joshua and Caleb 
spoke courage to them, in Numbers 14:1-10. 


SUNDAY 
Twelve Men Sent to Search Out the Land 


Open your Bible to Numbers 13. 

When the children of Israel on their Exodus 
from Egypt to the Promised Land left their 
camp beneath Sinai, they pushed on to Kadesh. 
They were nearly in the Promised Land. How ex- 
cited they must have been! They suggested to 
Moses that spies be sent to survey the country 
they hoped soon to possess. Moses took the 
matter to God in prayer. You can read God's 
answer in verses 1 and 2. 

Locate Kadesh on a map that shows the wan- 
derings of the children of Israel, in the back 
of your Bible, and see how close they were to 
the Promised Land. 

One man was chosen from each tribe. Note 
the things they were told to look for, in verses 
18 to 20. 

They made a wide survey of the country. When 
after forty days they returned, they took with 
them trophies—samples of the beautiful fruit 
they had found in the land. Read about it in 
verse 23. . 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 387, pars. 1, 2. 

TuinkK how the promise of a rich land was 
fulfilled in the things found that the twelve spies 
took back. 

Pray to believe God’s promises of good things 


to come. 
MONDAY 
The Twelve Give Their Reports 


Open your Bible to Numbers 13. 
There was great quietness in the camp as all 
listened to the reports of the twelve men who 
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had spent forty days surveying the land. Their 
forefather Jacob, with his sons, had left this 
land years before when they went to Egypt in 
the time of famine. No famine conditions ex- 
isted now. The enormous cluster of grapes, the 
figs, and the pomegranates gave evidence of this. 
I can imagine the juniors gazing with unbeliev- 
ing eyes on that big bunch of grapes and pic- 
turing the day when they could pick just such 
juicy ones for themselves, can’t you? “It floweth 
with milk and honey,” said the spies in describ- 
ing the land. Then came the “but” that always 
spoils things. Ten of the spies told of the diffi- 
culties in the land. Read what they said, in verses 
28 and 29. 

The tone they used in telling of the difficul- 
ties conveyed their discouragement to the people; 
but one of the spies was daring enough and 
courageous enough and full of faith enough to 
defy the pessimists. Find who he was and what 
he said, in verse 30. (Memory verse.) 

He believed the promise God had made and 
repeated throughout the years that the sons 
of Abraham were to possess the land. God was 
behind them, and He would help them. Who 
were they to say it was too difficult? But the 
faith of the ten pessimists wasn’t as great as the 
faith of Caleb. Read how they further discour- 
aged the people, in verses 31 to 33. 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 387, par. 3; p. 388. 

Tutnk! Are you easily discouraged when you 
hear people say of God’s work, “It can’t be 
done’? 

Pray to have courage and faith when you are 
faced with something that you know is God’s 
will for you to do. 


TUESDAY 
The People Are Discouraged 


Open your Bible to Numbers 14. 

When the people heard the pessimists saying 
that they were like tiny grasshoppers beside 
the giants that inhabited the land, they really 
were discouraged. The few words of the ten 
spies weighed more heavily on them than all 
the bright promises of God. Look in verse 1 and 
see how they showed their disappointment. 
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The spies returned from Canaan 
with bunches of grapes so heavy 


Then began a recital of woes and lamentations 
that must have tried the soul of Moses very 
sorely. “If only we could have died in Egypt, or 
in the wilderness,” they said. ‘‘We’ll all be killed 
by the giants in the land. Why don’t we appoint 
another leader and go back to Egypt?” they 
cried. They told Moses they were better off 
there with all their hardships than where they 
were now! 

When they had finished, Caleb, together with 
Joshua, who also had refused to be discouraged 
about the country, stood up and faced the peo- 
ple. Read the brave appeal they made, in verses 
7 to 9. 


p. 389. 

Tuink! Are you brave enough, as Caleb and 
Joshua were, to stand up and speak courage 
when others are full of gloomy talk? 

Pray to keep your faith in God bright even 
when others are discouraged. 


WEDNESDAY 
Caleb Remains Firm 


Open your Bible to Numbers 14. 

You would think that after such a speech of 
courage and trust the people would agree to 
follow their leaders into the wonderful land and 
bravely face the dangers, believing in the God 
who had led them through the Red Sea and 
provided food and water when they needed it. 
But the speech seemed to make them only the 
more defiant. Read how it affected them, in 
verse 10, first part. 

Something stopped their evil intentions, how- 
ever. God gave a sign that made their arms, 
uplifted to throw the stones they had picked up, 
fall helpless by their sides, something that made 
them realize that God was on the side of Caleb 
and Joshua, and would protect them. Read about 
this wonderful sign, in verse 10, last part. 

“God had interposed to check their murder- 
ous design. The glory of His presence, like a 
flaming light, illuminated the tabernacle. All 
the people beheld the signal of the Lord. A might- 
ier one than they had revealed Himself, and 
none dared continue their resistance. The spies 
who brought the evil report, crouched terror- 
stricken, and with bated breath sought their 
tents.”—Patriarchs and Prophets, p. 390. 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 390. 

Tuink! Can you think of anyone else in the 
Bible who was brave enough to face a stoning 
for the sake of the truth? 


. For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 


* 


two men were needed to carry 
them. But only the people with 
courage and faith entered into 
Canaan to eat such luscious fruit. 


sa? 


Pray for courage in small as well as big issues 
on the side of Christ. 


THURSDAY 
Caleb Inherits the Land 
Open your Bible to Joshua 14. 
God did not destroy the people because of 


their rebellion, but He did tell them that none 
of those who had rebelled would live to possess 
the land He had promised. “But my servant 
Caleb, because he had another spirit with him, 
and hath followed me fully, him will I bring 
into the land whereunto he went; and his seed 
shall possess it’ (Numbers 14:24), God prom- 
ised. 

As the spies had wandered forty days in the 
Promised Land, God further told them, so would 
the people of Israel have to wander forty years 
in the wilderness. They had told Moses that they 
would prefer to die in the wilderness than to 
face the giants in the Promised Land. That 
preference was given them. One by one they 
dropped out on the wilderness wanderings, until 
only the young ones were left with faithful Caleb 
and Joshua. 

At the end of the forty years these young ones, 
with hearts full of faith and courage, were 
ready to follow their leaders into the country 
promised to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob and his 
sons. 

When the land was being portioned out to 
the different tribes, Caleb went to Joshua and 
reminded him of God’s promise. Read in verses 
6 to 12 his request. 

Can’t you just picture the good, brave old 
man, still ready under God’s blessing to drive 
out the Anakims? 

Joshua appointed him and his children the 
land of Hebron—the home of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob. We read in Joshua 15:14 that Caleb 
“drove thence the three sons of Anak.” Brave 
till the end, Caleb won his inheritance. His cour- 
age had cowed his contemporaries, but it had 
flamed the daring of their children, and today 
Caleb’s courage gives us courage in this world 
of giants of temptations and trials, to overcome 
them that we may obtain the inheritance that 
Jesus has provided for us. 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 511, par. 4; p. 512, par. 2; p. 513, pars. 1, 2. 

Tuinx! Are you following Caleb, braving the 
giants of discouragement and temptation? 

Pray to have Caleb’s spirit and to be an over- 
comer. 
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FRIDAY 


Review the memory verse. 
As you review the lesson, tell what these words 
remind you of: 
. Tribe (Num. 13:2). 
. Staff (Num. 13:23). 
. Forty (Num, 13:25). 
. Anak (Num. 13:28) 
. Grasshoppers (Num. 13:33). 
. Rebel not (Num. 14:9). 
. Stones (Num. 14:10). 
. Glory (Num. 14:10). 
. Four score and five years old (Joshua 14: 


CONQuhwWNre 


10). 
10. ‘‘Drove thence” (Joshua 15:14). 





Converted by Gossip 
From page 3 


away before the minister came and caught 
him. Then, instead of giving the thief a 
thrashing, that man just put his arm on his 
shoulder gently and gave him the bread- 
fruit! “You don’t need to steal it, he said. 
‘If you are hungry just come and ask me, 
and I'll give you all you need.’” 

The two sisters listened in astonishment. 
One of them asked, “What church did you 
say that minister belonged to?” 

“Seventh-day Adventist, I think.” 

“Well, that must be a good church. I'd 
like to know more about it.” 

One of the ladies was so intrigued by 
that piece of gossip that she enrolled in 
the Bible correspondence course. She wrote 
out the lessons and mailed them in secret, 
however, so that her sister wouldn’t know 
what a shocking thing she was doing. 

Time went on, and one day another 
woman dropped in with more gossip. 

“Oh, the most terrible thing has hap- 
pened,” she exclaimed. “We are so ashamed! 
You know the big church on the plaza 
downtown where we always go on Sunday 
mornings? Well, the two padres there got 
in a fight, right in the church, and all the 
people saw them and heard them. The 
younger one had given the older one some 
money for safekeeping, then when he 
wanted it he found that the older one, with- 
out his permission, had given it to some 


family that was in need. The young man 
was very angry and demanded his money. 
Pretty soon they were both angry and shout- 
ing at each other, and—and—even hitting 
each other! Right in the church where there 
were people praying to the saints! What a 
disgrace!” 

Those two bits of neighborhood gossip 
changed the lives of the two sisters who 
lived in the big house on the hill. They 
went less and less to the old church on the 
plaza and more and more to the little Ad- 
ventist chapel. 

Then they decided the image in their 
garden must go. “We don’t worship it any 
more,” they reasoned, “and people seeing it 
in our garden may think we do. It looks 
very pretty here, but we had better ask to 
have it taken away.” The image had been a 
gift to them because they had given a lot 
of money to the big church on the plaza. 
So the sisters sent word that they would like 
to have it taken away. “Take three months 
to think about it,” was the answer. “We will 
say prayers for you and hope you will decide 
to remain with the church of your fathers.” 

At the end of the three months the two 
ladies were more determined than ever that 
they did not want an image in their garden. 
They wanted all their neighbors to know 
that they prayed directly to God in heaven 
now instead of through the images of the 
saints. So a padre came one day and with 
hammer and wedge chipped away at the 
base until the image toppled over among 
the flowers, and he sorrowfully had it car- 
ried away. 

The people in the town of Castries see 
that the tall image is no longer in the gar- 
den, and they begin to ask questions. Soon 
they are hearing about the Bible and how 
Peter himself said that, except for Jesus, 
“There is none other name under heaven 
given among men, whereby we must be 
saved” (Acts 4:12). 
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NEW OPPORTUNITIES 


Earn real money for yourself selling LIFE 
AND HEALTH with MORE FUN. MORE 
FUN is our newest nonfiction journal, dedi- 
cated to happier and healthier children. It 
is thrilling. 

Edited by specialists in child health and edu- 
cation. 

Sells readily with LIFE AND HEALTH. 
Selling these two journals is an important 
work, and besides, what boy or girl couldn’t 
use some extra money. 

Remember, the more you work, the more peo- 
ple you will help and the more money you 
will earn. You will find selling LIFE AND 
HEALTH and MORE FUN very simple if 
you follow the instructions your publishing 
secretary will give you. Make arrangements 
with him for territory in your neighborhood, 
and secure your magazines from your Book 
and Bible House. Helpful canvasses and sales 
letters will be provided by your conference 
publishing department secretary. 


ACT NOW! 


Book and Bible House: 





I am interested in selling LIFE AND HEALTH and MORE FUN to earn my way through school. 


NAME 


STREET 


CITY 











ZONE... STATE 
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HERALDS of the MORNING-~2 By Richard Hughes 


COPYRIGHT © 1988 BY THE REVIEW AND HERALD. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 


Ordained a minister when 22 years old, 
and pastor of Bostons First Christian 
Church at25, Joshua Himes was a 
bold and courageous reformer. His 
Chardon Street Chapel, built in 1838 
became a center for the temperance and 
antislavery movements at a time when 
it was risking reputation, and even life, 
to befriend these reforms. 

He was 34uhen he invited Wm Miller 
to speak there in Dec.,1839, Accepting 
Mitler’s teaching, he immediately took 
action. Quickly becoming Millers chief 
supporter and promoter, he published 

i. Signs of the Jimes, The Midnight (ry, and 
% other papers teaching and defending 
the Advent message and messengers. 


__ ePREACHER ePROMOTER @PUBLISHER 


Joshua V. Himes 


Sincere and effective as editor and preacher, 
he continued several years, after Millers death, 
as leader of first-day Adventists. 

Years later (1895), while a patient at 
Battle Creek Sanitarium, he spoke in the 
Tabernacle.“His cordial relations with the {| - = 
Seventh-day Adveutist body, uihich in the | A Great Tent was made for a 
beginning he had...opposed, but..now witnessed |} portable meeting place seating 
as an instrument in Gods hand in finishing Aig to ~smty gee 
the work he had begun, mere a happy conclu- |{ one iy eeaisaale er 
sion to his Life. “aw Seaine, Captains of the Host, p.\56 many different denominations. 
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BORN MAY 19,1805, in RHODE ISLAND - —DIED JULY 27, 1895 
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